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PREFACE 



This Geography pays special attention to China's resources 
and railways, because students, who wish to be useful to their 
country, may well study facts so important to progress. Care 
has been taken to show how the improvements in industry can 
be made to aid national greatness. 

As this book describes China for Chinese students, the 
student's point of view has been remembered. It is hoped the 
book will help the student in the study of his country and her 
affairs. 

During the three years of preparation, the writer received 
great help from the experience and observation of his friends in 
educational work. He keeps in mind the kind and unfailing 
assistance of Mr. Waxg Hsien-hua of the China National 
Institute and of Mr. Tseu Yih-zan of the Kiangsu Provincial 
College. It was through the unwearied labour of Mr. Tseu, 
that full use was made of Chinese geographical works. 

HORATIO B. HAWKINS. 

SOOCHOW, 

Apeil 25, 1911. 



EDITOR'S PREFACE 



This book is prepared in response to a demand on the part 
of Chinese teachers and students for a Geographj- of China 
whic-.h should meet the present needs of Cliinese schools. 

On the one hand, our teachers complain that the imported 
text-books on geography devote too much space to foreign 
countries and not enough to China, and that the facts they 
present concerning our country are not infrequently distorted, 
to say nothing of inaccuracies. Every student should know the 
leading facts of his own country before he studies the world at 
large. As its title implies, this book deals with the Geography 
of Cliina, to be followed by a larger A'olurae, by the same author, 
on the Geography of the World. The mass of information 
contained in these books is at once useful and up-to-date. 

The students, on the other hand, complain that, as they 
have not used many English books, they find that texts from 
abroad often present difficulties in style. To meet this point, 
we are fortunate in securing the co-operation of the author, who 
writes very simple and yet clear English, and who takes a most 
sympathetic interest in the welfare of China. Mr. Hawkins has 
not only furnished us with the text but has also given us helpful 
suggestions regarding the make-up of the book. 

To make the geography suitable for our students, we have 
prepared a vocabulary, giving the Chinese equivalents for such 
new terms as highways of commerce, trade-mart, etc. Every 
geographical name is given in both English and Chinese, and a 
list of Anglo-Chinese names is furnished at the back of the book 
for ready reference. This part of the work was done by 
Mr. Ma Shao-liang, B.A., of St. John's University. 



11 EDITOR S PREFACE 

The maps of the provinces and dependencies were prepared 
especially for this book, based on the Geography of China (in 
Chinese) by Tung Shih Hang. In the spelling of geographic 
names, the maps and text follow the Postal Tinide of the 
Government Post Office and the China Inland ^lission Atlas for 
the most jjart. The outline map of China is taken from the 
Atlas of China bj' the China Inland Mission, while the railway 
map is made after the one issued by the Four-nation Loan 
Syndicate. 
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The Population of China 



Until a thorough census of the country is taken, no reliable 
figures regarding the population of China can be given. The 
figures below are taken from the Statesman's Year- Book for 
1911 and the Customs Reports for 1909. 

Figures given in the Statesman's Year-Book. 

Chihli - - 20,937,000 

Shantung . - . . 38,247,000 

Shansi 12,200,456 

Honan . - - - 35,316,800 

Kiangsu - - - 13,980,235 

Anhwei 23,670,314 

Kiangsi 26,532,125 

Chekiang - - - 11,580,692 

Fukien - - ' - - - 22,876,540 

Hupeh 35,280,685 

Hunan 22,169,673 

Shensi ... - 8,450,182 

Kansu - - - - 10,385,376 

Szechwan - - - 68,724,890 

Kwangtung - - - 31,865,251 

Kwangsi- - - - 5,142,330 

Kweichow - - . . 7,650,282 

Yunnan 12,324,674 

Manchuria . - - - 16,000,000 

Mongolia - - - 2,600,000 

Tibet 6,500,000 

Sinkiang 1,200,000 



Total - . 433,553,030 



Figures accepted by the Maritime Customs. 

Manchuria - 17,000,000 

Chihli . - - . 29,400,000 

Sliantung . - - . 38,000,000 

Szechwan - - - 79,500,000 

Hunan .... 22,000,000 

Hupeh 34,000,000 

Kiangsi 24,584,000 

Anhwei 36,000,000 

Kiangsu 23,980,000 

Chekiang .... 11,800,000 

Fulden 20,000,000 

Kwangtung 32,000,000 

Kwangsi- - - 8,000,000 

Yunnan .... 8,000,000 
Other Provii:!ces (Shansi, Shensi, 

Kausu, Honau, Kweichow) 55,000,000 



.Total - 489,214,000 



Geogt^aphy of China 

Arra 4,277,170 square miles 

Capital, PEKING (^b m) 

1902 Foreign Trade ol Chma. . . . Hk. taels 780,931,059 
,, ^'ayjorffrf to Foreign Countries. . ,, ,, 350,883,3o3 
,, Jmjoorted from Foreign Countries. ,, ,, 480,048,606 

/^HINA is the oldest of the world's great countries. 
^ Xo country has more people, and only two (the 
British and Russian p]mpires) have more land. The 
Chinese dominions are larger than the continent of 
Europe, both in area and population. The abundant 
yroilvctions of her fertile plains, her great stores of useful 
minerals, her forest and animal resources, make China 
One of the countries richest in natural ivealth. 

Natural Features. China is a country with varied 
natural features. In Tibet igg |^) she has some of the world's 
highest mountains and the sources of Asia's longest rivers; in 
Mongolia (^ 1&) and SinkiaTig (^ ^) she has broad plateaus. 
Manchuria (^ '$\\) is divided into two rich river-valleys with 
mountain borders, while the Eighteen Provinces have some 
upland plains in ihewesi, but lowland plains near the mouths 
of the great rivers. 

Mountains. The/ro/)f('ers of China are guarded by long 
raiiifs, the Altai (H W ^ llj) and the Tien Hhnii (5^ Uj) 
separating Mongolia from Kussian Siberia (ffi ffi fO ffi) ; the 
Himalayas (S- Ss ti S UJ) keeping apart- Tibet and British In- 
dia (^' % Pll jS) . In these Tibetan mountains are high peaks 
and large glaciers. From the Tibetan system branches spread 
over China, making the inland provinces mountainous. 



2 GEOGRAPHY OF CHINA 

Rivers. The chief rivers of China are the Yangtse Kiang 
(fi ^ XL) and tlie Hwang Ho (^ ^). The Yangtse is a 
producer of wealth, while the Hwang Ho is a destroyer of 
prosperity, Both may be made better servants of the country 
by modern engineering, which will improve them so that they 
may be more helpful both to commerce and agriculture. The 
Si Kiang (^J XG ii"' the south waters a rich *and fertile valley. 
The Pei Ho (Q fSj), the Sun^ari {1^ Jf^ tQ, the Liao (^ M), 
the Han (M 7jC), the Siang (yfa XL), the Min (|I|R Ql), the Kan 
(^ tC) are all useful rivers. 

Islands. Along the coast of China are many islands, 
especially in Kwangtung (^ ^), Fukien Ola ^), Chekiang 
iWi XL) and Shantung (ill y^) Provinces. The largest island is 
Hainan (-^ ^), off the southern part of Kwangtung, while 
the most populous is Tsungming (^ BB)) at the mouth of the 
Yangtse. Hongkong (^ i^) is a commercial island city. 
Chusan (^ llj) in Chekiang has great advantages as a naval base. 




Amoy 



Peninsulas. China's greatest peninsula is the mountain- 
ous eastern part of Shantung Province. In Fengtien ( I^ ^) , 
the Liaotung (^ ^) Peninsula, which has great military 
importance, has been leased to the Japanese. In the south in 
Kwangtung is the Luichow (|| >)^) Peninsula. 

Lakes. In the Eighteen Provinces, the largest lakes are 
Tungting Lake (f^ ^ tS3) of Hunan (M W, Poyang Lake 
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(«B(itS9)of Kiangsi (KM) and the Taihu (ic tSB) between 
Chekiang and Kiangsu. Among small lakes, Si Hu (g tS8) in 
Ohekiang and Erh Hai (^^ M) in Yunnan are famous for their 
beauty. In the dependencies, the greatest lake is Ching Hai 
(ff M) or Koko Nor. Tibet has also many beautiful mountain 
lakes. 

Temperature and Bainfall. A country so large as 
China must have a varied climate. On the whole, the Eighteen 
Provinces enjoy a temperate climate, though part of the far 
south is semi-tropical. In the interior and in the north the 
summer is warmer and the winter colder than in the eastern 
and southern coast provinces. The Tibetan Plateau is extremely 
cold in winter. The rainfall is heaviest in the coast Provinces 
south of the Yangtse and in the upland provinces of the west 
and southwest. North China and the dependencies have a dry 
climate. 

Harbours. China has a long coast line with good har- 
bours in every coast province. The best natural harbours are 
found in Kwangtung, Fukien, Chekiang and Shantung, though 
Kiangsu and 



in 

chihii "(it: m) 

river mouths like 
those of the Yang- 
tse and Pei Ho 
have harbours 
with great com- 
merce. Shanghai 
(Jt M) is tbe out- 
let of Central <^^=^°° 
China, and Tientsin (^ ^) is the outlet of North China. In, 
order to keep their trade, river harbours must have great 
improvement. These harbours are being made deeper and 
more suitable for large steamers by the engineers of river con- 
servancy. The inlets of the sea and waterways in many parts 
of China can be made safer and better by engineering 
improvements. 




4 GEOGRAPHY OF CHINA 

Ancient Works of Engineering. In earlier times, 
China liad very skilful engineers. Great examples of ancient 
engineering, such as the Qrcat Wall (|| M :g *ft), the Gr'i*^'^ 
Canal (iS:®M), the iron bridges of Yunnan (SW), the 
stone bridges of the Yangtse Valley {^^KM Sc) and the 
irrigation system of Szechwan, remain to show us how well- 
understood were some of the needs of the country. The Great 
Wall is about 1,250 miles long. The Grand Canal connects 
Tientsin with Hangchow (KtiW), crossing the Yangtse Kiang 
at Chinkiang (^ {Q. 




The Himalaya Mountains seen near a Mountain Lake in Tibit 
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KWANQTUNG (M '^ ^) 

Area 100,000 square miles 
CAPITAL, CANTON {^ jHI M) 

Kwangtung is the richest province of South China. 

Kwangtung men, by their energy and enterprise, have gained 

success in many parts of the world. 

The province is far the most part hilly. The most fertile 

region is the valley of the Si Kiang or West Eiver. The 

waterways are passable in many directions. This makes 

transportation very convenient and prosperous. The "West 

River is the great highway for steamers. 

The coast line of Kwangtung is eight hundred miles long, 

«,nd has a number of good harbours. There are no less than 

■eight treaty ports and customs stations. 

In the north-east 
of the Province is a rich 
plain, whose most im- 
portant political city is 
Chaochowfu {M '>H M) 
and whose commercial 
port is Swatow (Shan- 
iao) (MM)- Swatow 
has a large coasting 
trade. Its chief export 
is sugar. 

In the Si Kiang 
delta are a group of 
treaty ports, — Canton, 
Samshui (H ^K) , and 
K n g m on (Ql P^ ; . 
Waichow. (E ii'H), 
though named in trea- 
A Street ix Canton ties, is not yet opened. 

These ports trade mainly with Hongkong by river steamers. 
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Canton or Kwangchowfa is a great shipping centre, and 
should be a great railway centre. It was the first city to have 
direct trade with Europe (Ife j^ El ^), and is to-day the chief 
commercial outlet for the soutiiern provinces. The city is built 
in the fertile delta country, at a point where several rivers meet. 
The city has inland trade with Kwangsi (^ g), Hunan and 
Kiangsi (Jt M)> an<i exports silk and tea to Hongkong and 
Europe. The Yueh-Han Railway (# SI ^ 8&) should make 
Canton richer, and the Canton-Koivloon line (M A M S&) will 
increase Canton's trade with Hongkong. Sunning (0f ^ if.) 
has a small railway which is doing well. 

Shiuchow (^ ^I), where roads from Hunan and Kiangsi 
join, should be an important station on the Yueh-Han Railway. 




In a TEA-HonsE, Canton 

The southwestern part of the Province is mountainous.. 
Pakhoi (;|t f^), its treaty port, has decreasing trade. 

Hainan is a tropical island, a large part of which is. 
undeveloped. Its principal city is Kiungchow (ift ^), whose- 
port, Hoihow (?§ CJ), has trade with Hongkong and ludo- 
China (PP ^ $ M)- Hoihow Harbour is in great need of 
improvement. The interior of Hainan is wild and high. 
There are forests on the mountain-sides. If properly developed,. 
Hainan might be as rich as Ceylon (^ ^ ft). It has mineral, 
wealth. 

In Luichow Peninsula, Kwangchow Bay (M W ^ and. 
islands were leased to the French as a naval base, but the- 
harbour has proved unsuitable for naval purposes. 
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Macao (^ P^ ) , a Portuguese settlement on an island at the 
naouth of the West River, has a good name for its beautiful 
situation. Its harbour is shallow, and the trade is small. 
There is a Chinese customs station at Lappa or Kungpeh 

Hongkong, a British island, near the mouth of the West 
River, is one of the world's greatest commercial cities. In 
some years, more ships come to Hongkong than to any port 
of Europe. Hongkong flourishes partly because of its good 
location and fine harbour, but more because of the wise policy 
of the English government. There is no tax on trade at 
Hongkong. On the peninsula opposite the island is Kowloon 
(% 11) with many great wharves and docks. Hongkong has 
an enormous trade with China, which in some years is more 
than 250,000,000 taels. Hongkong exports to Europe all 
Chinese products, and imports from abroad whatever China 
needs. The chief industries of Hongkong are cotton-spinning, 
sugar-refining , ship-huHding and repairing, cement-making and 
flour-milling. Hongkong is also a military station and naval 
base. Four hundred thousand Chinese people live in Hong- 
kong and share its fortunes. The English wish to make 
Hongkong a centre of Chinese education. 

Kwangtung produces rice, tobacco, sugar, silk, tea, san- 
dalwood, medicine, ginger, and many kinds of fruit, such as 
lichees, pineapples, and oranges. There are stores of coal and 
iron, though these are not much developed. 

The seafaring people of the coasts have a large fishing 
industry. 

There are important art industries, such as ivory-carving, 
embroidery, fine weaving and porcelain-decorating. Silk, straw- 
matting, and cotton cloth are some of the important manu- 
factures. 
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KWANGSI imn^) 

Area 78;000 square miles 
CAPITAL, KWEiLIN (^^M) 

Kwangsi is the province of the upper Si Kiang and small 
steamers may run from Wuchow (;fg {I'M J^) to Nauningfu 




End View, Bridge over Pepan Kiang 

The trade is mainly by water, and goes mostly to Kwang- 
tniig. Kwangsi has mineral wealth, which as yet is un- 
developed. The province has been made poor by frequent 
political troubles. 

On the southwest, Kwangsi touches French Indo-China. 
The ti-eaty port of Lungchow (fl| j^) is the gate by which trade 
passes across the border. 

W'uchow, the treaty port lying where the AVest River meets 
the Kwei River (M 01), is the eastern gate of Kwangsi. Like 
Hankow (91 P) on the Yangtse, so Wuchow on the Si Kiang 
is a port where rivers meet, and where goods are changed from 
fmall ships to large ones. 

The treaty port of Nanningfu is the most important city on 
tiio upper West River. 
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Kwlilin, the capital, is in the northeastern part of the 
province, on the Kwei River. It is an old walled city. The 
mountain and river scenery are very fine. 

Pinglo (^ l!| j&) is a city in forest country on the K^-ei 
River, half way between Kweilin and Wuchow. Liuchowfu 
iW 'Jtl M) and Kingyiian (g jg J^) are in the mountainous 
central districts and have forest products. 

Siinchowfu (^ i)^ ^) is at the meeting place of the Hung- 
shui (^ 7jC M) and the West River. 

Kweihsien (^ ^) has mineral wealth, but poor methods 
prevent proper development. 

Poseh (■§■ -g,) , on the Yu Kiang (^ X£) , is a small town 
where Kwangtung traders pass the gate to Yunnan. 

It is planned to build railways which will join this 
Province to neitr-by lands, and help to open up the mineral 
wealth of southern China. Kwangsi has mines of gold, silver, 
and other metals waiting to be developed. 








Rapid on thb West River 
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YUNNAN (S]^€) 

Area 145,000 square miles 
CAPITAL, YUNNANFU (g ^ )^) _ 

Yunnan, though now oije of the poorest provinces, may 
oine day be one of the richest. Yunnan is poor in agriculture, 
but rich in minerals. Modern railwaj'-building and mining 
will make her rich and populous as she should be. Modern 
methods used by engineers, merchants and officials will make 
Yunnan like a new province. 

Yunnan is a tableland, much of which is a mile or more 
above the sea. In this tableland, many of the rivers of south- 
east Asia flow through narrow and unhealthy valleys till they 
cross the Chinese frontier. The high mountains lying between 




Some Peopi.b at TALrpu 



these valleys make it very hard to bbild railways across Yunnan. 
But the skilful engineers believe that railways may be built 
almost anywhere, and the minerals of Yunnan will pay for her 
railways. 
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Salt Wells, Yunnan 



Yunnan produces everything necessary for supporting a 
large population. Its chief agricultural product has in the past 
been opium, but the Government is now making the farmers 
plant other crops to take its place. Rice, sugar and tea are 
raised. The Province produces good fruits and medicines, and 
has much timber. 

The principal minerals are copper, lead, zinc, tin, coal, 
iron, gold and salt. China has been importing copper for cash 
from abroad, but by-and-by foreign countries will buy their 
copper from Yunnan. 

The Province has good grass for cattle, and ponies, mules, 
sheep and pigs are raised extensively. Yunnan ham is famous 
all over China. When railways are built, Yunnan will supply 
the outside markets with meat, skins and furs. 

Yunnanfu is in the centre of the Province on Yunnan 
Lake. The French railway now brings it within thirty-six 
hours of the Tongking Cit J^ tU ® W border. The most 
fertile part of the tableland is near Yunnanfu. 
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Talifu (:fz. M M) is a beautiful city on the Chores of Erh 
Ilai, the mountain lake. Formerly, it was a great city, but 
now many towns have more people. Talifu has some trade 




MOHAMMKDAN PaQODAS AT TaLIPTT 



with Burma (^ -fej), by way of Teugyueh (H M W) an<l Bhamo 

Tungchwan {y^ )\\ M) and Chaotung (Bg JE M) are on the 
northern road to Szechwan (H )\]). 

Yunnan has three treaty ports, — Mengtsz(^ g ^), Szeraao 
(JS. i^' M) aiid Tengyueh. All three are on the tableland 
but far away from each other. Mengtsz is on the railway to 
Indo-China, Szemao on the road to the Laos country (^ ^) 
north of Siam (jH H), and Tengyueh on the road to Burma. 
The trade is small, and largely by caravan. The railway is 
making Mengtsz more important. 

The roads over the mountains of Yunnan are so bad, thsit 
it takes ten days to go from Yunnanfu to Talifu. It may take 
almost three months to cross the province from «ast to west. 



THE PROVINCE OF KWEI HOW 
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KWEICHOW (^ »}W ^) 

Area 67,000 square miles 

CAPITAL, KWEI YANG (J; ^ J^) 

Kweichow is a poor and mountainous inland province, 
with a small population. > ore tha i lialf of the people are not 
Chinese, but are Miaotzi — wild tribes, who have been conquered 
by Chinese. 

Kweichow is poor 
because undeveloped. It 
is not a good province for 
agriculture. The chie^ 
products have been opiun 
and timber. The road 
are very bad and the trado 
is small. Kweichow be- 
ing an inland province 
far from the sea, the pro- 
ducts go only to near- 
by provinces, especially 
Kwangsi and Hunan. 

Kweichow ia rich in 
minerals, but these min- 
erals are not properly 
mined. Quicksilver, zinc, 
lead, nitre, sulphur, cop- 
per, coal and iron are 
found. MiAOTZE 

Kweiyang, in the centre of the province, is important as an 
official city, rather than as a place of trade. It is in the centre 
of a rich mineral district. The road from Hunan to Yunnan 
passes through Kweiyang. The city has manufactures of silk, 
horsehair, and leather, Kweiyang is well guarded by nature, 
there are narrow passes defending the roads to the city. 
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The rivers of Kweichow are rapid. The Wu (^ fT) flows 
to the Yangtse; the Yuan (Jc CC) to Tung Ting Lake (M E M)- 
Two Kweichow rivers form the Hungshui River of Kwangsi. 

The Nan Ling Mountains CS ^ Ui M) cross Kweichow 
from Yunnan to Hunan. This ridge is sometimes called Miao 
Ling (U ^), as it is the home of the wild Miao tribes. These 
mountainous parts of the province are hard to attack, but easy 
to defend. So the savage tribes do not disappear as they have 
in some other provinces. Some of the Miaotze are adopting the 
customs of Chinese, civilization, but their wilder tribes live in 
caves. 

The Wu Ling Mountains (j^ |^ ilj 1^) are in the east and 
north of Kweichow. The mountains of the province have fores 
as well as mineral wealth. 

Tsitsingkwan (-b M M) in the west is a gate where the 
roads from three provinces (Szechwan, Kweichow and Yunnan) 
meet. It trades with Luchow (j^ 'Jt|J on the Yangtse. 

In the eastern or lower part of the province, a number of 
towns are located. Among these towns near the places where 
livers cross the Hunan border are Szenan (Jg ^ J^), Tungjen 
iS^tlM), Szechow C®, »>H M) and Liping (^ ¥ M). 

Kweichow has not man\' farmers and cannot produce 
enough food for her own needs. She has a good supply of 
horses, oxen and sheep. 



THE PROVINCE OF PUKIKN 
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FUKIEN (jji ^ % 

Area 46,300 square miles 



CAPITAL, FOOCHOW 



m m) 



Fukien has an irregular coast line, with some good harbours 
and many small islands. The rivers of Fukien run rapidly 
from the mountains to the sea, and, excepting a part of the Min 
River (gg ft), are not good for commerce. The people living 
near the coast are skilful and brave fishers and sailors. A large 
part of the province is so mountainous that agriculture is 
difficult. 

Fukien is a great tea province. If the tea trade of China 
were prosperous, Fukien would be rich. But at present the 
export of tea is falling off, because other parts of the world 
produce tea without having to pay so much for freight and 
taxes. 

Many Fukien men have gone to the countries south of 
China, and some of them have become very rich. 

Fukien produces tea, bamboo, timber, sugar, shark's fins, 
paper, lacquer, fruits, salt, woven cloth and camphor. 
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Fukien has three treaty ports, — Foochow, Amoy (g R) 
and Santuao (H W fll)- 

Foochow, the capital, is some miles above the mouth of the 
Min River. Steamers anchor near the arsenal at Mamoi or 
Pagoda Island (J^ ^ ^), on the river a few miles below. The 
mouth of the river is guarded by forts. Foochow's commerce 
is not so great as in the time when the tea trade was flourishing. 

Amoy is a fine harbour, which formerly had a great trad© 
in tea. It has much steamer trade with Formosa (§ ^) and 
Hongkong, and 
launch trade with 
nearby districts. 
The people of 
Fukien are build- 
ing a railway to 
run inland from 
Amoy. Santuao 
is more important 
for naval than for 
commercial pur- 
poses. Small 
steamers carry tea 
to Foochow. 

In the time of 
the Yuan Dynasty, 
Chuanchow (^ iH*]) 
was a great port, 
from which ships 
sailed to all coasts 
of Asia. 




Square Pagoda, Fukien 



Kienning (® If) and Yenping (|E ^p) are inland tea- 
producing districts. 
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CHEKIANG i^tL^) 

Area 36,700 square miles 

CAPITAL, HANGCHOW {^ #1 M) 

Chekiang is a province of wooded hills and fertile valleys. 
The west and south are mountainous and have not so many 
people as the richer districts east and north. The inland hills, 
the many rivers and the island groups on the coast make 
Ohekiang one of the most beautiful provinces. 

The Grand Canal passes through the fertile northern plain 
to Hangchow. Canals and rivers afford a good water-route to 
Shanghai. The Tsien Tang River (^ |g f£) drains most of 
the interior. 

Chekiang people are very enterprising and in some 
ways have set an excellent example to the people of other 
provinces. 




^ 









Ping Hu Chi0 YOeh, West Lake 

Though a small province, Chekiang is a great producer. 
Excellent silk, tea and wine are Chekiang products. Cotton, 
bamboo, medicine, furniture, rice, fish and varnish are other 
important articles produced in Chekiang. 
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The northern part of the province is the more prosperous, 
because the fertile lands are crossed by canals and rivers, on 
which many steam launches carry Chekiang products to their 
markets. The railway from Hangchow to Shanghai also aids 
the development of the North. Southern Chekiang is in great 
need of railways to bring inland products to the coast, and 
promote industry and trade. 

The short and rapid rivers could furnish waterpower to 
make Chekiang a great industrial province. 

Hangchow, capital and treaty port, is a great city between 
the beautiful West Lake O ^) and the estuary of the Tsien 
Tang. Some of the finest scenery and most famous temples in 
the Empire are near Hangchow. In the Yuan Dynasty, a 
Western traveller, named Marco Polo, declared that Hangchow 
was the most splendid of cities. To-day Hangchow is a 
political, commercial and educational centre. 

Ningpo (ir J&;^) is a 
treaty port from which 
steamers run daily to Shang- 
hai. It exports consider- 
able raw cotton, which is 
afterward sent to Japan. 
Some of the cotton is woven 
into cloth at mills in Ningpo 
and in the country near by. 
Many Ningpo people live in 
Shanghai. Furniture 
manufacturing is an im- 
portant industry of Ningpo. 

In the Yuyao District 
i^l^U), not far from 
Ningpo, the great states- 
man, general and teacher, 
Wang Yang-ming (3E J^ PB) 
was born. 
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Wenchow (S iW iiff ) , the third treaty port of Chekiang, has 
little trade. It exports tea and fruit. 

Tinghai (^ M M)> on Chusan island (:)^ llj ^) , is suitable 
for a naval station. 

Sanmen Bay (H P^ j^) is also well suited for naval pur- 
poses. 

The beautiful shrine of Putu Shan (^ I?g [Ij), in the islands 
northeast of the province, is visited by many pilgrims. 

The orchards of Taichow (-p ')^ jff), on the east coast, pro- 
duce choice fruits. 



Shaohingfu(^^jt) 
is an important com- 
mercial city on the 
canal between Hang- 
chow and Ningpo. Its 
men are known every- 
where as good mer- 
chants and accountants. 
It is famous for the pro- 
duction of wine. 

Kashing immj^) 
is a customs station 
on the canal route and 




Pagoda, Shaohing 



railway between Hangchow and Shanghai. It is a commerica^ 
city, exporting silk, fruit, salt and wood. 

Huchow (^ #1 }^), in the northwest of the province, is a 
few miles south of the Tai Hu. It is a great silk centre. Near 
Huchow is the wealthy city of Nanzing ("^ jS) . 

>The rich districts of Hangchow, Huchow and Kashing 
produce choice tea, fine silk, and much rice. 

Kinhwa (^ ^ ]^) is an inland city, producing tea, varnish 
and ham. 

Travellers come to Raining (;fg ^ jlfl) to see the " bore " or 
great wave in the estuary of the Tsien Tang. 
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KIANGSU (tL M ^) 

Area 38,600 square miles 
CAPITAL OF LIANG-KIANG {M tO* 
KIANGNING {K ^= NANKING ^ m) 

Kiangsu is'not a large province, but it is very rich. It is 
a fertile plain crossed by the Yangtse from east to west, and by 
the Grand Canal from north to south. The land has no high 
ridge, so the waters flow slowly These waterways are most 
useful, helping agriculture by irrigation, and commerce by 
furnishing water-roads. 
The province has a number 
of lakes, the chief of which 
are Tai Hu in the south 
andHungtze Hu (^p?Sa) 
on the border between An- 
hwei (^iS:^) and Kiang- 
peh(a:;||:). 

Kiangsu suffered great- ^^^ Silk 

ly in the Taiping Rebellion, but during the fifty years that have 
since gone by has recovered its former wealth and population. 

South of the Yangtse, the garden plain of Kiangnan (tE^) 
produces great supplies of rice, silk and cotton. The soil is 
very fertile and is well irrigated by the branches of the Yangtse, 
the Grand Canal, and the Whangpoo (^J^). The Shanghai- 
Nanking Railway (tl W ® K5) runs across this productive belt 
to the northwest, and the Shanghai-Hangchow line (M tt @ ^) 
to the southwest. 

North of the river are the plains of Kiangpeh. Kiangpeh 
has many waterways, but they do not help agriculture and 
commerce so much as those of Kiangnan. The farmers of 
Kiangpeh raise wheat, rice and cotton. 
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Kiangsu has four treaty ports, — Nanking, Chinkiang ^ Ql 
M), Soochow and Shanghai. Woosung (^ -^2;) and Tungchow 
(JS.iil'I) are also trademarts 
mentioned in treaties. 
There is a customs station 
At Woosung, and Tung- 
chow is a port of call for 
river steamers. 

Nanking is a city of 
great area with long walls 
and high hills. In earlier 
dynasties it was the capital 
■of the country. It is a Thavelling by Wheelbarrow 

great educational centre with many schools. In or near Nan- 
king are many historic ruins. The first world's fair in China 
■was the Nanyang Industrial Exhibition held in Nanking in 
1910. It showed the resources of the different provinces and 
"the products of Chinese industries. For many years the com- 
merce of Nanking was not very important, but now its outlook 
is much improved. On the river-bank, outside the walls, is 
Hsiakwan ("1* |i), where the steamer -landings and railway station 
:are. Just across the river is Pukow (J^ P), where the railway 
from Tientsin meets the river. 

Chinkiang is a city on the south shore of the Yangtse, 
-where it meets the Grand Canal. There is beautiful island and 
hill scenery near by. Steam launches carrying the trade of 
Xiangpeh connect at Chinkiang with Yangtse steamers. Yang- 
chow {% (HI M) is a famous historic city north of the Yangtse 
-opposite Chinkiang. Not far below Chinkiang, well-placed 
forts guard the river. 

Soochow is a rich city in the most fertile part of Kiangsu. 
It has long been famous for the beauty of its scenery and the 
learning of its scholars. It is situated on the Grand Canal, and 
ias launch trade by waterways leading north, south, east and 
jiorthwest. Much silk and cotton cloth are woven, both by old 
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Pagodas, arches, and ruins are signs of its 



methods and new, 
past glory. 

Shanghai is on the Whangpoo River 
Yangtse Valley. 



at the gate of the 
It is the greatest commercial city of China, 

and one of the great ports of the world. Great steamers come 

from Europe and America, 

from Japan and India to 

receive the products brought 

to this city by smaller river 

and coasting steamships. It 

is a great industrial centre ,'■ 

with large silk filatures, cotton 

mills, flour mills, ship- 
building works, and tobacco 

factories. Its rich banks 
control a large part of the 
country's wealth, and provide 
much of the money in govern- 
ment loans. Its trading com- 
panies send steamers to river 
and coast ports, import and 
store huge quantities of piece- 
goods, machinery, railway 
material, sugar and other 
foreign goods, build railways 
other countries 




Shops on Nanking Boad, Shanghai 



and send Chinese products to 
It is a great literary city. From the presses 
of Shanghai come newspapers read in all parts of China, and 
great numbers of books both of old learning and new. It is the 
home of men from many provinces and many countries. 

' Politically, Shanghai is divided into four parts — the old 
city, the French Concession, the International Settlement and the 
Paoshan District (^ lU Si). The oldest part is the walled city. 
Lately the streets have been made wider and cleaner, and the 
shops more attractive. At Nantao (|B "rti , IP 'S ^) , on the river 
side of the walled city, may the seen numbers of small junifcs which 
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carry products to and from the Shanghai market. The Inter- 
national or Model Settlement is the business centre of Shanghai. 
It is very honestly and efficiently governed by a council elected 
by the foreign taxpayers. The Council of Shanghai has done 
specially good work in road-building, bridge-building, and 
making public gardens. It has a very well-organized police and 
fire department. There are many steamers at wharves on 
both sides of the river. The French Concession is much 
smaller than the International. The French consul has 
much power. The Paoshan District northwest of the Settle- 
ment is a newly-built quarter, which is meant to be a new 
Chinese city. 




Scene on the Whangpoo Rivee, Shanghai 

The Kiangnan Arsenal, south of Shanghai, manufactures 
arms and ammunition, and builds and repairs ships. 

Deep-sea steamers, instead of coming to Shanghai, unload 
their cargoes at Woosung, where the "Whangpoo joins the 
Yangtse. 

Shanghai should grow greater as time goes on, for when 
her railways to Nanking and Hangchow are extended to inland 
parts of the country, trade and industry will both be more 
prosperous. 

Tungchow, on the north bank of the Yangtse, is becoming 
a modern industrial city. This is largely due to the enterprise 
of Chang Chien (^^), a man of great literary learning 
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who believed he could serve his country well by giving true 
service to his city. His factories weave silk and cotton cloth, 
his launch-trains bring products from many parts of Kiangpeh 
to Tungchow, his schools tesach young men practical knowledge. 

The fertile country near the mouth of the Yangtse is very 
densely populated. The island of Tsungming has more than 
one million people. 

Sungkiang (1f]i XL M) . Wusih (M^U), Changchow (fT >M 
;^), Changshu {-^MiB) , Wukiang (.^tl#.) and Kunshan (E 
llj !JS) are rich towns on the fertile Kiangnan Plain. 

Kiangpeh needs protection against floods and famine. 
The unprovement of rivers and canals and the building of rail- 
ways would save Kiangpeh from distress. In the northern part 
of Kiangpeh, the more important cities are Tsingkiangpu (^ CC 
tf ) , Hwaiau {m ^ M) and Suchowfu (^ m M) 




Pavilion of the Five Hundred Philosophers, Soochow 
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ANHWEI i^m^) 

Area 54,800 square miles - 
CAPITAL, ANKING {^MB) 

Anhwei is a fertile rice-producing province lying on both 
sides of the Yangtse River. Many provinces are fed with 
Anhwei rice. The wealth of Anhwei is principally agricultural, 
the province producing rice, wheat, tea, hemp and cotton. 

The northern part of tlie province is drained by the Hwai 
Eiver ('^ 7jC.'', whose many branches make trade easy. The 
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Hwai, however, is also a source of danger, as sometimes there 
are disastrous floods. There are many lakes in the north and 
east of the province. 

In the south of Anhwei are large coal deposits. When the 
Anhwei railway is built from Wuhu (^ ^ ^) on the river 
to Kwangtehchow (M ^ 'M) in the mountains, Anhwei will be 
richer. 
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The railway from Tientsin to Pukow runs for a short way 
through northeastern Anhwei. It will help to bring the 
products of northern Anhwei to river and sea. 

Wuhu is thr great rice-port. Many ocean steamers come 
here to load rice. The commerce of Wuhu is being made 
greater by improvements. New wharves will allow steamers to 
lie close by the land. 

Tatung (:fc ii), on an island in the Yangtse, is a customs 
station where the salt tax is collected. 

Anking, the capital, on the Yangtse River, is a port of call 
for river steamers. 

Hweichowf u m. 'M J^) is a rich city in the southern part of 
the province. Its district produces much tea and bamboo. 

Fengyang(Ji, P iW) was the birthplace of the first Ming 
Emperor (M >fc Jffl)- 
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KIANGSI (Km^) 

Area 69,600 square miles 

CAPITAL, NANCHANG (it 1 M) 

Except for the Poyang Lake Basin {i|5 H fSB ^ J^), Kiang- 
si is mountainous. The most famous mountain is the Lu Shan 




"The Littlb Okpham" 

(M ill)" ^^ *^® north, near which the sage Chu Hsi lived and 
wrote. 

Kiangsi has a number of rivers flowing to Poyang Lake. 
The most important of these is the Kan River (^ {£), whose 
branches rise in the mountains that border the province. 

Kiangsi produces much tea, porcelain, rice, cotton, silk, 
tobacco and some grain. 

In the northeast, near Kingtehchen (Ji: |g ^) is found 
most of the white clay which forms the material for the porce- 
lain industry. Formerly, the manufacture of porcelain pro- 
duced finer articles and employed many more men. Even now 
pieces of porcelain made in earlier centuries receive very high 
prices. 
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The hills and mountains of Kiangsi have many trees, and 
timber is an important product. 

In the western mountains near the Hunan border are 
mines of coal. The best mines are at Pingsiang (^ M), near 
the Hunan border, and their coal is brought to market by 
Hunan railways and river. They produce 1,500 tons of coal 
each day. 

Kiukiang (;fL CC M), the treaty port of Kiangsi, formerly 
had a great trade in tea with Europe. It still exports fairly 
large quantities. There are factories to press tea into bricks, 
suitable for the peoples of Central Asia.' In the mountains 
near Kiukiang is the summer resort of Kuling (!f^ -^j. 

Nanchang, the capital, is on the Kan River near its outlet 
into Poyang Lake. Small steamers ond launches run across 
the lake from Kiukiang to Nanchang. A company has been 
formed which is building a railway to connect the two cities. 
A better proposal is one for a railway which shall cross the 
province from north to south, and passing through the Moiling 
Pass (^ ^ P), connect the Yangtse Valley (^ ^ iL fife J^) with 
Canton. 

In the Kan River valley, Kianfu Cg ^ }^) and Kan- 
chowfu (^ *m )^) have begun successfully the production of 
camphor. 
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HUPEH mAt^) 

Area 71,400 square miles 



CAPITAL, WUCHANG 



i^^m) 



Hupeh is a broad province, occupying an important part 
of the central plain. It is drained by the Han and the Yangtse 
Rivers, and is crossed by large canals. On the north and west, 
mountains separate this province from Honan and Szechwan. 

The plain of Hupeh produces much cotton. Great spin- 
ning and weaving mills at Hankow and Wuchang make the 
raw cotton into cotton cloth. Hupeh exports cotton goods to 
Szechwan, Kweichow and Hunan. 

The railway from the north brings Honan wheat to Hupeh 
to be made into flour. In one year (1907) the Hankow mills 
manufactured 34,000,000 piculs of flour. 




Bund, Hankow 



The three cities of Hankow, Hanyang and Wuchang form 
a great commercial and industrial centre where the Han River 
joins the Yangtse. The great railways joining Peking with the 
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south meet the great river here. From Hankow, large river- 
steamers sail east to Shanghai, while smaller steamers sail west 
to the ports of the middle Yangtse and Hunan. Launches ply 
inland. The mouth of the Han River is crowded with cargo 
junks bearing freight to and from Hankow. 




Rapids, Yangtse Gorges 



Hankow is the greatest black-tea port in the world, and has 
a population of almost a million. There are many large 
industrial plants for preparing bean -oil, for pressing tea-leaves 
into bricks for export to Russia, for manufacturing tobacco into 
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cigarettes, and for storing oil. Though Hankow is over six 
hundred miles from Shanghai, and seven hundred from the 
ocean, large ocean steamers can sail to Hankow at most times of 
the year. So, though an inland city, Hankow has direct trade 
with foreign countries. 

The great advantages of Hankow have led a careful observer 
to write, "The city of Hankow has perhaps a more brilliant 
future than that of any other city in the world. 

It "is surely destined to be the industrial capital of the 
country." * 




Hanyang Ikon Woeks 



Han 



At Hanyang, just west of Hankow, across the 
River, are the great iron and steel works {^^MM M), 
and the central arsenal. At the Hanyang works, Chinese 
iron is wrought into steel and used for making weapons 
and railway material. Nine railways in China have used Han- 
yang rails. Thousands of tons of iron are exported to foreign 
countries every year. Railways and rivers connect the centre 
with districts from which coal and iron ore can be cheaply 

brought. 

• Reinech, World Politics, paeee 132, 183. 
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Wuchang, the capital of Hupeh, is on the south bank of 
the Yangtse, just opposite Hankow and Hanyang. There are 
many mills, schools and forts. There are also two great 
•museums, one of which shows goods made in China, the other 
articles from abroad. 

The treaty port of Shasi (fi? Ip") has steamer trade with 
Hankow, by way of the Yangtse, and junk trade by the canal 
connecting with the Han River. 

Ichang (g ^ M), at the gateway of the Yangtse Gorges, is 
the port where cargoes for Szechwan are changed from steamer 
to small boats. 

In Tayeh (^ Jj^), iron ore of good quality is mined. Large 
mines are in working order. Almost all the iron and steel 
manufactured at the Hanyang Iron Works comes from these 
mines. Some of the ore is shipped to Japan. 
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HUNAN m ^ €) 

Area 83,380 square miles 
CAPITAL, CHANGSHA {^ ^ M) 



Hunan is a province of hills and mountains, lying to the 
south and west of Tung Ting Lake. The people live in the 
narrow valleys of the rivers that flow into the lake. 

The important rivers of Hunan are the Siang Kiang ("38 Ql) 
and Yiian Kiang (gc III) • The Siang River rises in Kwangsi 
and flows north through Hunan into Tung Ting Lake. The 
great road from central to south China goes up its valley, and 
the new Yueh-Han Railway will follow this old road. The 
Yiian River rises in Kweichow and flows northeast through 
Hunan into Tung Ting Lake. The road to Yunnan on the 
southwest lies along this river. 

Hunan is richest in tea and in coal. The tea is raised in 
the Siang Valley. Most of the coal now comes from the mines 
near the Kiangsi border. Coal abounds in other parts of the 
province. Antimony is mined in Hunan, and carried to Wu- 
chang in Hupeh to be refined. The mountains of Hunan are 
known to have supplies of gold, silver, sulphur, lead, zinc, iron, 
quicksilver and copper. The forest wealth is important. 

Changsha is 
a great city near 
the place where 
the Siang River 
meets Tung Ting 
Lake. It is a 
treaty port. 
When water in 
the lake and river 
is high, steamers 
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run from Hankow to Changsha. When the water is low, steam 
launches run from Changsha to Chenglingchow (JJ ^ ^) , near 
the treaty port of Yochow {^ >M M) to meet Yangtse steamers. 

Siangtan (SB M !iS) is a commercial city on the Siang River, 
south of Changsha. 

Changteh ("^ ^ J^) , near the mouth of the Yuan River west 
of Tung Ting Lake, has trade with Hupeh, Kweichow/and 
Szechwan. At some times of the year, small steamers sail from 
Hankow to Changteh. Changteh is the outlet for the valley of 
the Yiian River. This river is difficult to navigate, which 
makes it harder to bring to market the minerals of the moun- 
tainous country west and southwest of Changteh. 

Yochow is a treaty port near the outlet of Tung Ting Lake. 
The customs station is at Chenglingchow. The commerce is 
not prosperous, as the steamers ship their exports and land their 
imports principally at Changsha and Siangtan. 

At Chuchow (|^'>H) on the Siang River, coal brought by 
the Pingsiang Railway is loaded on small boats. 




Yo Lu Shan, opposite Changsha 



Tung Ting Lake is the meeting place of four Hunan rivers 
—the Siang, the Tzti (^ til) , the Yuan and the Li (© ^K) ' 
There is level country near the mouths of these rivers A 
canal from Changteh connect, the western part of the lake with 
the Yangtse. 
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Yiianchow (gc >H] J^) is on the road to Kweichow and 
Yungchow (:^ ')^ ]{^) is on the road to Kwangsi. 

"Hunan produces tea, rice, coal, small ships, bamboo, 
varnish, cotton, timber and antimony. Notable manufactures 
are paper, silk cloth, medicine, pottery and carved articles. 
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SZECHWAN m )\\ ^) 

Area 218,000 square miles 

CAPITAL, CHENGTU (^ M J^) 

Szechwan is a large, inland and populous province. It has 
more land and more people than any country of Western Europe. 
If other parts of the country should come to harm, Szechwan 
could supply monej^ and men to help them. 

Szechwan is the largest of the eighteen provinces, in area 
as well as in population. A large part of the province is 
mountainous. In the central part is a fertile plateau, called 
the Red Basin or the Cheng-tu Plain. Through this rich, high 
plain the Min Kiang flows southward to the Yangtse. Other 




_ _ '•f^i^'t 






Mor.NTAm SowB, .nowr.vo foliage akd timber, Wk.t Chiv.^ 



t^nitaries of the Yangtse in Szechwan are the Yalung Kiang 
J m CCi . the Chung Kiang (^ m , . and the Kialing Kiang 
(^t m K) . The Yangtse enters SzcehA\an from Tibe't, flows 
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thro ugh, the mountainous western region and becomes navigable 
after passing Suifu (^ 'jt| ^ ) 

Szechwan produces a great amount of silk, tea, salt and 
vegetable wax. Other products are rice, hemp, indigo, sugar 
.and timber. There are coal mines at Kiangpehting (XL ^t M) > 
near Chungking 
{MMM)- Oe- [ 
posits of iron, cup- 
per, petroleum and 
precious metals are 
known to exist. 

It is hard to 
bring the products 
of Szechwan to 
other provinces be- 
cause of difficulty 
of transportation. 
The passage 
through the Yang- 
tse Gorges is so 
troublesome and 
dangerous as to 
hinder commerce. 
When the Ghwan- 
Han Railway {)\\ I 
gl^l^) is built, 
Chengtu will be 
in close touch with Hankow, and Szechwan will have much 
more trade. 

In western Szechwan, in the mountainous borderland l^e- 
tween China and Tibet, live wild tribes whose cmtoms are not 
like those of the Chinese people. 

Chengtu, the capital, has half a million people. It \k a 
historic city lying in the Red River Basin. The country rownd 
about is remarkably well irrigated. 
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Chungking, the treaty port of Szechwan, is a great trading 
centre. 

Suifu is the last point on the great river which can be 
reached by boats, From Suifu to Wanhsien (H m) , ships can 
easily sail on the river, but east of Wanhsien are the famous 
gorges with rapids which are very hard for boats to pass. 

Szechwan was formerly a great producer of opium, but, now 
that opium-growing is being suppressed, much more rice is 
grown in Szechwan. 
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CHIHLI (itiJ^) 

Area 115,800 square miles 

CAPITAL, PAOTINGFU (^ ^ M) 

TIENTSIN {% ^) 

Chihli consists mainly of a broad plain. This plain is not 
well irrigated and needs abundant rainfall. In good seasons it 
produces much grain, but in bad seasons is dry and dust- 
covered. 

The mountains in the northeast and southwest of the 
province are suitable for coal mining. The most productive coal 
mines in China are situated at Kaiping (13 ^ ) and Tangshan 

Transportation by small boats is convenient on the Pei Ho 
and Grand Canal at most times of the year. In winter, however, 
the water is frozen. Railways in Chihli run : 

1. From Peking to Tientsin and Shanhaikwan (\X\ j@ H), 
and then on to Manchuria (fife ^) and Europe ; 

2. From Peking to Paotingfu and on to Hupeh and the 
Yangtze ; 




Marble Bbjdge, Summer Palace, Pkkiiski 
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3. From Peking to Changchiakow (Kalgan ^g ^ □), the 
gate to Mongolia (^ "]&) ; 

4. From Peking to near-by Tungchow; 

6. From Chengtingfu (JE ^ M) to Shansi (lU ffi ^') and 
Taiyiian {± M M) ■ 

6. From Tientsin southward to Pukow on the Yangtse 
River. 

Chihli produces wheat, coal, cotton, tobacco, woven silk, 
strawhraid, camels, sheep and horses. 

The Great Wall starts at Shanhaikwan and crosses the 
northern part of the province. 




CiTT Walt, and Grand Canal, Peking 

Peking has great walls, high gate towers and wide streets. 
It has been a great political, military, and educational centre. 
There are many great and famous temples, such as the Temple 
of Heaven (5^ M) . the Temple of Agriculture (^J^Jt), the 
Confucian Tew.ple {MM) and the Temple of the Lamas (BpIjlSt^). 

Tientsin, near the mouth of the Pel Ho, is the great treaty 
port of the North. In many ways this city has been a leader 
of China. Tientsin has broad roads, electric lights, water works, 
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tramways and limited 
local self - government. 
Many roads bring to 
Tientsin the products of 
North China and Mon- 
golia. There is a large 
export trade in animal 
products, such as skins 
and fur, 6m<Zes and wool. 
In winter, when the Pei 




Gateway, Peking 



Ho is frozen, Tientsin trades by water through the ice-free port, 
Chinwangtao (^ M ^) . Peiyang University is near Tientsin. ' 
Chinwangtao is a port for the shipment of coal from the 
Kaiping and Tangshan mines, and an entry port in winter. 




MANCHtmiAN I.ADIB8 

Shanhaikwan, where the mountains meet the sea, is the 
gate between China and the Three Eastern Provinces. ' 

Changchiakow or Kialgan is a trading town at the gate to 
Mongolia^ Its Chinese-built railway is improving commercial 
and political relations with Mongolia. 

North of the Great Wall is the old Imperial Mwnting Park 

mm- 
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SHANTUNG (Uj ^ ^) 

Area 55,970 square miles 
CAPITAL, TSINAN (^ ^ J^) 

Shantung was the home of Confucius ( JL ^) and Menciua 
(^-P)- Pilgrims may visit the tombs and temples of these 
great sages at Kiifow (ft .%) and Chowhsien {%W) in the 
southwestern part of the province. 

Most of Shantung is mountainous, but there is a plain in 
the western part crossed by the Hwang Ho and the Grand Canal, 
Shantung has a long peninsula and some excellent harbours. 

The people of Shantung are strong and brave, and are 
good farmers and good soldiers. Shantung is not a rich 
province, because the fertile parts are too crowded. Many 
Shantung men are now going to other provinces to seek wealth, 
and are especially successful in the Three Eastern Provinces 
(«H^). 




Temple of CoNPCcins, KCpow 
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Pine Grovb, Tat Shah 

The Hwang Ho now reaches the sea in the northern part of 
Shantung. Sixty years ago, it flowed south of this province 
and emptied into the sea in Kiangpeh, hundreds of miles south. 
The floods of the Hwang Ho have caused terrible loss to North 
China, and would cause more were it not ff»r the money and 
work spent every year to protect the valley. But modern 
engineering can make the Hwang Ho a source of wealth instead 
of a source of danger. 

Shantung produces silk, wheat, millet, and fruits. The 
Shan- 



soil of 

tung is not so 
rich as in most 
parts of China, 
and new meth- 
ods are need- 
ed to make 
agriculture 
more pros- 
perous. The 
forests have 
been destroyed Tsinan; Yellow KrsfER IN THB DISTANCE 

but it is hoped that scientific Government work can restore them 
in part. 
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Shantung coal is mined near Weihsien (^ Jjg) and at 
Poshan (^ ill SP^) . The Shantung railway carries the coal to 
the sea, whence steamers take it to its markets. 

The Tai Shan (|^ lU; is the most famous mountain of 
Shantung. 

Tsinan, the capital, is a great city near the meeting of 
the Grand Oanal and the Hwang Ho. A German railway runs 
from Tsinan to the Yellow Sea at Kiaochow {W')i\)- The 
railway from Tientsin to the Yangtse also passes Tsinan. It 
has been proposed to extend the Shantung railway west to 
Taokow (Ji; P ) in Honan to join the Honan Mining railways. 
Tsinan is a centre of commerce for western Shantung. 

Chef 00, or Yentai C^-^), 
is a treaty port which formerly 
had much commerce, but Kiao- 
chow is now taking away its 
trade. Chefoo needs a railway 
to connect it with the interior. 
Its principal exports are wild 
silk, beans, and strawbraid. 

Kiaochow Bay (^ '>H ^) 
was seized by the Germans in 
1897 . They have built a foreign 
city, Tsingtao (#E), with 
wide streets and fine houses; 
Kiaochow is leased to Germany 
for ninety-nine years, but it is 
a Chinese treaty port. 

The British have leased 
the naval station of Weihaiwei 

Laichow (M 'i^ M) and PAGon.v, Yenchow" 

Tengchow (M 'M Mi are seacoast districts, many of whose men 
have gone to Manchuria. 

Weihsien is a wealthy city in the central part of tho 
province. 
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HONAN m W €) 

Area 67,940 square miles 

CAPITAL, KAIFENG {Wi ^ M) 

Honan is a fertile province in the plains of the Hwang Ho 
(.M M) ^"^^ tli6 branches of the Hwai Ho (Jt M) • The moun- 
tains on the southern border separate North China from the river 
provinces. North of the Mountains wheat is raised, and rice is 
raised south of the mountains. 

The Hwang Ho is a trouble to the province, for at one tune 
of the year it is like a flood, and at another time is almost dry. 
Modern engineering could improve the Hwang Ho so as to 
remove the danger of flood, and make the river more suitable 
for navigation and irrigation. 




Bridge in Howan 



Honan, like other provinces in the valley of the Hwang Ho, 
has the fertile "yellow earth" {'M ±) soil, called loess. This 
soil is very productive. 
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Honan produces wheat, barley, wax, medicine and cotton. 

Different rivers connect Honan with surrounding provinces; 
the Hwang Ho crosses it from Shensi (g^ S) and Shansi in the 
northwest to Chihli and Shantung on the northeast; the Wei 
Eiver (^ 7jC) flows northeast to Shantung and ChihU ; the 
tributaries of the Hwai River flow to Anhwei ; and those of the 
Han River to Hupeh. Parts of these rivers are suited for 
commerce. 

Honan has many historic cities. Kaifeng, Kweitehfu 
(M ^ M) > and Loyang {j^ P) have been capitals of the 
country. 

Kaifeng is just south of the Hwang Ho. Though great 
walls have been built to protect it from the floods, it is still 
in danger. 

r 
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Taokow is a trading city where a mining railway meets the 
Wei River, and is a gate on the water route to Tientsin. 

Shekichen (^ M M) on the Tang River and Nanyang (^ 
P ^) on the Pai River (& M) are important commercial towns 
trading with Hupeh. 

In eastern Honan, Chowkiakow OI ^ P), on a tributary 
of the Hwai River, is a centre of trade with Anhwei and 
Kiangpeh. 

Tsinghwa (ff| -ft ^) is an important mining centre. 

The Peking -Hankow Railway (^ 9| &i ^) crosses Honan 
from north to south. Two other railways run from east to west. 
One north of the Hwang Ho brings coal from the mines near 
Tsinghwa to the Wei River at Taokow. It crosses the great 
trunk line at Weihwei (^ M M) ■ A railway south of the river 
now;i;,oiHaHonanfu and Kaifeng, by way of Chengchow ($|5 #1) . 
More branches for the railway would improve commerce, and 
help part of the rich mineral wealth of Honan to find its way 
to market. 

Honanfu, situated in the fertile valley of the Lo Ho, is the 
meeting place of three great roads. These roads are important 
for trade. The road to the south leads to Chowkiakow and the 
Han River. The second road goes east to Kaifengfu. The 
third road crosses the Hwang Ho, going in a northeasterly 
direction to Hwaikingfu {^&M)' There is also a fourth road, 
going west to Tungkwan {^ P) . 
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SHANSI (Ol n €) 

Area 81,830 square miles 
CAPITAL, TAIYUANFU (± J^ M) 

Shansi is one of the richest mineral regions in the world. 
Shansi has coal and iron to make China rich by new industries. 
Scientific men say that Shansi eoal is of high quality, and that 
the quantity is enough for the use of many countries. 




TAiYiJANirr 



Shansi is very mountainous. It is connected with Honan 
by the Hwang Ho, and by the small railways branching out to 
the west from the Peking-Hankow line. The cart roads are bad, 
many of them running below the surface of the fields. 

The best Shansi coal is found near Taiyiianfu, Tzechowfu 
(# '>H M) and Pingtingchow (^p ^ ->H) . 

Taiyiianfu is the largest city; Shansi University is situated 
here. A railway runs from Taiyiian to Chengtingfu in Chihli 
on the Peking-Hankow line. 
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Kiangchow (|$ 'j+j) is important for its minerals, its farms, 
1111(1 its trade. 

Kweihwating (§§ -ft 1^^ is at the gate between Shansi and 
Mdiiyolia. It has Ih'Cu proposed to build railways connecting 
this city with the lines to Taiyiianfu to the south, and to Kalgan 
in Chihli. 

Many pilgrims visit the Buddhist shrines on the famous 
AVut;ii Shan (S "& lUt in northern Shansi, 

The Shansi banks and bankers are known throughout the 
country. 

The Hwang Ho runs on the west and south of Shansi. 
The Great Wall cros.ses the northern part of the province. 

From Taiyiianfu, an important road runs to the southwest 
corner of the province. Alter crossing the Hwang Ho, it 
passes through the Tungkwan and leads to Sianfu (gj ^ M) 
in Shensi. 

Improved transportation is a great need. Thirty years ago, 
many pL»ple died of famine because there was no way to bring 
in food to nave their lives. 

Shansi produces coal, iron, salt, barley, tobacco and cotton. 
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SHENSI (|^ m W) 

Area 75,270 square miles 

CAPITAL, SIANFU (M ^ M) 

Shensi is very strong from a military point of view, as it is 
well guarded by mountains. The great gate to the province is 
the famous Tungkwan, where the Hwang Ho turns east. The 
military history of China proves the importance of this Pass. 

Shensi was formerly one of the richest provinces, but now it 
is one of the poorest. Once it produced great supplies of grain ; 
now it produces much less. The Province became poor largely 
through the loss of its trees. Formerly, the mountains of North 
China were covered with forests, and after the rain fell, the 
water gradually came down to the plain, making the land fertile 
and the rivers suitable for boats. But people carelessly cut 
down the. trees, and the rain would wash soil and stones from 
the mountains; the rivers would sometimes be flooded and 
sometimes be dry, and the farmers would have too much water 
at one time and not enough at another. As a result, North 
China has suflPered terribly from flood and famine. 

The north and south of Shensi are mountainous. The 
Hwang Ho crosses the Great Wall, flows south and forms the 
eastern boundary of the Province. 

Shensi has rich mineral deposits, especially of coal and 
iron. Salt and nickel are also found. 

Shensi has many animals, and Shensi hides are sold in aU 
parts of the country. Much fur is exported. 

The best parts of Shensi is the valley of the Wei River 
(tS *) . where Sianfu is situated. Sianfu is the political centre 
and one of the finest cities of North China. As Changan 
(^^), it was the capital of some famous periods of ancient 
time. 
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From Sianfu four great roads branch out— one, east to 
Shansi, two, west and northwest to Kansu {-& M ^) , and one 
south, whose branches lead to Szechwan and Hupe'h. These 
roads give Sianfu great political, military and commercial 
importance. 

Fengsiangfu (Jl, ^ Jf) and Tungchowfu {M 'H] M) are 
important towns in the Wei Valley. 

Hanchungfu (@| ff» J^) and Hinganfu (M- ^ M') are 
commercial cities on the Han River in southern Shensi. Both 
cities are gates, Hanchungfu to Szechwan and Hinganfu to 
Hupeh. These cities are in mineral districts. 

Yenan (M^M), Yulin (mWM) and Suitechow (^^jI-H) 
are small cities in the mountainous northern part. 

The "yellow earth" (loess) districts in the valley of the 
Wei produce wheat, millet and vegetables. 




J.OEBS FOBHATIOS 
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KANSU {-^m^) 

Area 125,400 square miles 

CAPITAL, LANCHOWFU (M #1 M) 

Kansu, in the northwest, is a large and mountainous pro- 
vinf"e. The people are of different blood, some being Tibetaa, 
some Mongolian, some Turkish and some Chinese. 
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City Wai.i,, Pining 

The - per Hwang Ho crosses Kansu, but la not good for 
commerce. In its valley, the land is good for agriculture. In 
the southern part of the province, wheat, barley and tobacco 
are raised. Lanchow (^ >M Jf ) tobacco is smoked throughout 
the country. In the mountain districts, the principal occupa- 
lon is animal-raising. Some of the wool is exported, and some 
is manufactured into carpets. 

The province has precious metals, such as gold and silver, 
.3 well as industrial minerals, such as coal and oil. But tho 
mineral wealth is as yet little developed. 
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Lanchow is a splendid city on the Hwang Ho. From Lan- 
chow great roads go out,— one west to Siningfu (ffi ^ f^), 
■Chinghai (fl^ ^) and Tibet, and another northwest to Siiikiang 
•(^M^) and Central Asia. 

Ninghia (^ g) has more commerce than any other city in 
Xansu. It is at the point \vliere the Hwang Ho flows out of 
the province and is the gate between Kansu and Mongolia. 
The trade is mostly in animals. Ninghia has su£fered terribly 
from rebels and floods. 

Siningfu, a market town in the mountains west of Lan- 
■chow, is the gate to Chinghai and Tibet. 

Pingliang (^ -^^ ^) is in a fertile district near the Shensi 
^border. It is near the gate on the more important road 
between Kansu and Shensi. 

Tsinchow (^jHi) is a station on the Wei Ri - road to 
Lanchow. This road is difficult and the commerce is small. 
The district is fertile. 

Liangchow (tg 'IH M), Kanchow ("H" 'M M), and Suchow 
^ #1) are posts on the long northwest road to Sinkiang. 
Chiayukwan (^ lliS^ ^) is a trading town beyond Sucliow. 

Kansu is in great need of railways to bring it closer to 
other provinces. Lines are talked of which would connect 
Lanchow with Sianfu and Taiyiian to the southeast, and with 

:Sinkiang at the northwest. Such railways would be hard to 
build, but would have political and military advantages as well 

.as commercial ones. 
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THE THREE EASTERN PROVINCES (M=L^^) 

The Three Eastern Provinces (Manchuria) are divided into 
two river-basins — the Liao basin {M^ MM) in ^^^ south and 
the Sungari basin {iSiMK'W.WO in the north. Both basins 
are very fertile. The Three Eastern Provinces are separated 
from Korea (M 0) by the Yalu (?| H^ tC) and Tumen Rivera 
(pjRii:), from Siberia by the Amur (^ fl tt) and Ussuri 
BiVers (^ H M til). 







TiMBBR Rafts on thb Yalu River 

In Manchuria are men of different races— Mongols, Man- 
chua, Russians and Japanese. But the people who are doing- 
best at present are none of these, but Chinese from the Laichow 
and Tengchow districts of Shantung. The strong and diligent. 
Shantung men go to all parts of the Three Eastern Provinces- 
and work hard and succeed no matter what the season is. Many 
of them are making their homes there. It is industrious,, 
enterprising men like these who develop Manchuria for China. 
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FENGTIEN {^^^) 

Area 59,000 square miles 
CAPITAL FENGTIENFU (MUKDEN) 

Shengking, or Fengtien, was the main baUlefield of the war 
between Russia and Japan. Western Fengtien is the valley of 
the Liao River; the eastern part is mountainous except for the 
narrow valley of the Liao. 

The gates of Fengtien have great military, political and 
commercial importance. Long railways have been constructed 
and cities built in order to command these gates. 




Kbwchwako 

1. On the southeast, the gate between Shengking and 
Korea is near the mouth of the Yalu at Antung (^ y^) and 
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Tatungkow rjc M M)- The Japanese have bridged the Yalu, 
and built a railway from Antung to Fengtien City in order to 
make it easy to travel from Japan, through Korea, to the heart 
of Manchuria. 

2. The sea-gates at Dairen (Talienwan iC'^'M), Port 
Arthur (Lushun) and Newchwang (^ ^)— Yingkow (# □). 
On the Liaotung Peninsula (^ jfe ^ ^) is the commercial port 
of Dairen and the military and naval city of Port Arthur. Both 
were formerly leased to Russia, but are now held by Japan. 
From these cities the Japanese railway runs north. 

The third sea-gate is the Chinese treaty port of Newchwang, 
with its harbour, Yingkow, at the mouth of the Liao. This city 
was formerly the outlet for Manchurian trade, but has lost 
many of its former advantages. The Government Railway of 
North China connects Newchwang with Chihli and western 
Shengking. 

3. The land gate between China and Shengking, at the 
pass of Shanhaikwan. The northern Chinese railway runs 
through Shanhaikwan and carries Chinese influence on to 
Fengtien City and Newchwang. 

4. The land gates from Mongolia, especially at Fakumen 
(?i W- P5) and Chitichow (IS ffl M). Extending Chinese rail- 
\7ays through these gates would bring Eastern Mongolia more 
wealth and security. 

5. The land gate to Kirin (^ ^) and Northern Manchu- 
ria, through Tiehling Pass (gg ^ M'- The Japanese railway 
goes through this gateway. 

Roads through all these gates lead to Fengtien City. 

Fengtien City is on a plain. The Japanese railways run 
southeast, north and south; the Chinese line runs southwest. 
The greatest land battle of the Russo-Japanese war was fought 
near Fengtienfu. 

Port Arthur is a great naval base at the end of the Liaotung 
Peninsula. Famous battles by land and sea were fought around 
Port Arthur during the siege when the Japanese captured it 
from the Russians, 
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Daiven (Dalny or Talienwan), is the best commercial 
harbour in North China. The Russians spent huge sums to 
build a city which the Japanese easily captured. As the 
commercial port of the South Manchurian Railway, it has 
many ships carrying trade between Fengtien and Japan. 

The lease of the Liaotung Peninsula, now held by Japan, 
la,sts only till 1923. It is very important that at that date 
nothing should prevent China from regaining her territory. 

Fushun (^ )lj) is a great coal mining centre, not far from 
Fengtien City. The Japanese hold the coal mines there. 

Sinminfu (^ K M) ^.nd Chinchow are important stations 
on the railroad from Chihli to Fengtien. The proposed Eastern 
Mongolian Railway would start from Chinchow. 

Fengtien 's greatest export trade is that in beans, bean-cake 
and bean oil. 



1 
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KIRIN (^^€) 
Area 105,000 square miles 

CAPITAL, KIRIN (^M^M) 

Kirin is a great wheat-producing province. It lies between 
the Sungari and the Ussuri Rivers. The Siberian Railway 
crosses it from east to west and north to south. 

Harbin ("& M M) is an important commercial and indus- 
trinl city with large flour mills. It is situated where the railway 
crosses the Sungari, and where the railroad from east to west 
meets the line coming from the south. It is a Russian city, 
under control of the Russian railway company. Harbin has 
railway commerce with Siberia, Europe and other parts of Man- 
churia, and steamer commerce with ports on the Sungari and 
Amur. 

Kwanchengtze (%^ ^) near Changchun (^ MM) is a 
railway, centre, where the Russian and Japanese systems meet. 
A branch line runs to Kirin City. Kwanchengtze is a great 
trading town, being a gate to Mongolia on the west and Kirin 
on the east and north. It collects animals, beans and tobacco, 
and exports them by railway through the Fengtien ports of 
Dairen and Newchwang. 

The Changpai Shan (g Q lU) and the Tumen River 
separate Korea from Kirin. 

Kirin City, the provincial capital, is on the upper Sungari 
River, in a district rich with timber. Furs, tobacco and wooden 
ships are important products. 

Petuna (fg f|5 |ft) is a trading town near the meeting place 
of the Nonni (j^ XL) and Sungari Rivers. 

Suifenho (^ ^ M) , where the railway crosses the eastern 
frontier to Vladivostok {MM^), is the gate between Kirin 
and the Russia Maritime Province. Ninguta (^ -j^ ^), where 
the fish-skin Tartars live, is in this part of the province. 
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Hunchun (Jlf ^) is on the border between Siberia, Korea 
and Kirin. 

Sanhsing (H P&) , near the Sungari, is a fishing and trading 
town. 

By treaty, Harbin, Kwauchengtze, Kirin, Ninguta, Hun- 
chun and Sanhsing are open to foreign trade. 

Kirin has great forest and mineral wealth. 




SANHSUta 
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HEILUNGKIANG (^flil) 

Area 203,000 square miles 

CAPITAL, TSITSIHAR (^ ^ Ha W) 

Heilungkiang takes its name from the Amur River which 
forms its northern and eastern boundary. The province has 
other good rivers, such as the Sungari, Nonni, Khailar {M >$! 
M M) and Argun (1^ ST !& ^ M) ■ These fertile river valleys 
are suitable for the production of wheat. The Sungari Valley 
i s now a fruitful p roducer of wheat, which is made into flour in 

the mills of Harbin. 



While this land 
near the Kirin bor- 
der is cultivated, 
most of the province 
lies waste. 

Like Mongolia, 

Heilungkiang raises 

many animals, as 

the horse, donkey, 

cow, sheep and pig. 

Tsitsihar, the 

capital, is on the 

Manchdmau Soldubs m Heilungkiang Nonni River, about 

twenty miles from the railway. It has a large trade with eastern 

Mongolia in animals and animal products. 

Khailar, near the western gate of Heilungkiang, is built 
where the railway meets the Khailar River. Many Mongols 
come to Khailar every fifth moon for religious and commercial 
purposes. 

Aigun {^ ^) , or Heilungkiang City, is on the Amur River 

Manchouli (ffH ^M) is a customs station where the railway 
crosses the frontier. 
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The proposed plan for a Chinese railway from Aigun to 
Tsitsihar and frohi Tsitsihar across eastern Mongolia to Chin- 
chow {^ j^ M) ill Fengtien would do great service to China. 




The Sustgari Ejver 



The Government has agreed to open to foreign trade the 
four cities of Tsitsihar, Aigun, Khailar and Manchouli. 
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MONGOLIA (M *) 

Area 1,367,000 square miles 

CAPITAL, URGA (^ f| 5, lU J¥ f^) 

Mongolia, for the most part, consists of a high plain, with 
fertile pasture land in some places and barren wastes in others. 
This broad upland region is almost as large as the Eighteen 
Provinces, but is lacking in people. 

The people of Mongolia are mostly shepherds and hunters. 
They are fond of animal-raising but do not care for farming. 
The Mongols are fine riders. They do not generally live in 
cities but move from place to place with their flocks and herds. 
Their tribes are governed by Mongol chiefs, who are advised 
and controlled by Chinese military officials. 




Camel Cakryixg Load 



In earlier times, people from north of the Great Wall often 
disturbed the peace of the world. Sometimes they invaded the 
country as did the followers of the Kin and Yiian Dynasties. 
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Sometimes Mongol tribes turned west and ravaged Western 
Asia and parts of Europe. 

Though many provinces are now crowded with people, thera 
is room for many millions more. The plains of Mongolia are 
wide enough to furnish homes for great numbers of people. Large 
areas are fertile and other districts that are now arid may bo 
made fertile by scientific methods of irrigation. Chinese people 
are every year settling and making farms on the border between 
Mongolia and Northern China. The soil is good and the settlers 
are prosperous. It is good for the country that the farms of 
the Chinese are taking the place of the pastures of the Mongols. 
The progress of Mongolia has been aided by — 
Opening schools for Mongolian children, 
Helping Chinese farmers to build homes in Mongolia, 
Building a good railway to the border of the Mongolian plain. 

The rivers of Mongolia flow in different directions. In the 
south, the plain is drained by the Hwang Ho and its tributaries ; 
in the east the rivers join those of Fengtien and Chihli; the 
northeastern rivers are parts of the Amur system; but in the 
west and southwest the rivers flow te inland basins. 

Eastern Mongolia is a fertile plain, much like the nearby 
country across the border of the Three Eastern Provinces. 

Not far north of the Great Wall, Inner Mongolia h£.s well- 
watered grass lands, suitable for stock-raising and farming. 

The great desert of Shamo or Gobi (:^ ^) stretches a long 
distance east and west, and separates Inner Mongolia from Outer 
Mongolia. 

The Altai Mountains cross northwestern Mongolia. In the 
fertile valleys of this range, many tribes feed their cattle. 

The Great Wall was built to protect China from the wild 
tribes of Mongolia. It is one of the most famous structures in 
the world. For many thousands of miles, it runs over moun- 
tains and across valleys, between the northern provinces and 
Mongolia. 
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The Mongols are zealous Buddhists. There are some very 
large Buddhist monasteries, the homes of many thousands of 
monks. 

Kulun (^ B) or Urga (B iSI 5) is a sacred city and the 
residence of a living Buddha. Many monks and traders live here. 

Kobdo (^ yl& ^) and Uliassutai (B M ft iH ^) are ad- 
ministrative centres in the northwest of Outer Mongolia. 

Maimachin (K M ^)' ^ market town on the overland route 
to Europe, is on the Siberian frontier just opposite the Russian 
town of Kiakhta (B& ^ U)- The trade is chiefly in brick tea 
and medicine. 

Wool is the chief product of Mongolia. Mongolia is better 
supplied with animals than any other part of the Chinese 
dominions. Every year Mongolia exports millions of sheep and 
thousands of camels, horses and cattle. Hides and furs are other 
important animal products. 




Crossino the Gobi Desert 

The great gates between the Eighteen Provinces and Mon- 
golia are at Ohangkiakow (Kalgan) in Chihli and Kweihwating 
(.Sf ft W in Shausi. These market towns by the Great "Wall 
are centres for Mongolian trade. The railway now runs from 
Peking to Ohangkiakow (Kalgan), aud il is proposed to extend 
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it across Inner Mongolia to Kweihwatiiig. Such a railway 
would not only help to develop Mongolia, but would bring it 
closer to the capital. 

For centuries, a great road has run from Peking northwest 
through Mongolia, by way of Changkiakow (Kalgan) and Urga 
to Maimachin and Kiakhta. By this caravan route, Chinese tea 
was formerly sent overland to Europe. A railway along th;s old 
road would be good for the development of Mongolia. 

Eastern Mongolia trades with Manchuria through Tsitsihar 
in Heilungkiang, Kwanchengtze in KiHn and Fakumen in 
Fengtien. It has been proposed to extend the Government 
Kailways of North China toward these points. These lines 
would develop Chinese resources for Chinese benefit. The lino 
from Chinchow to Tsitsihar would cross Eastern Mongolia, and 
make it a richer part of the country. 




Camel cari, Moaqoua 
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SINKIANG (ff M €) 

Area 550,000 square miles 

CAPITAL, TIHWAFU (it 'ft i^) ^ 
OR URUMCHI (M # >tv ^) 

Sinkiang, or the "New Dominion," is sometimes called 
" Chinese Turkestan." 

The larger part of Sinkiang is taken up by the basin of the 
Tarim River (^ S tK M). between the Kwenlun {% ^) and 
Tien Shan Ranges. Places near the river can be cultivated, 
places not near it are barren. The rivers do not reach the sea 
but flow into inland salt lakes. 




View of the KuENi.nu Mountains 

Centuries ago much of the province was fertile, but shifting 
sand has covered the plains and made them desert. Like 
Mongolia, Sinkiang could be greatly improved by irrigation. 

Sinkiang suffered much from the Mohammedan rebellion, 
which destroyed many of the people and much of the wealth. 

The people of Sinkiang are of three types — Chinese who 
follow Chinese customs, Mongols who are Buddhists, and the 
people in the south and west who are Mohammedan in religion 
and custom. 
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In the greater part of Sinkiaiig, agriculture does not flourish 
because of lack of rain. 

Sinkiang produces cotton, wild silk, carpets, grapes, and 
horses. 

The western parts of Sinkiang are by far the most fertile. 
The richest districts are those near Ilifu (-g* ^ ^) in the north- 
west, and Kashgar (gft % }^) and Yarkand (^J $ jf ) in the 
southwest. 

Hi is a fruitful valley on the western frontier. The 
Russians occupied it during the Mohammedan rebellion, but 
restored most of it a few years later. Its rivers flow to salt lakes 
in Russian Central Asia. 

Ilifu, the most important town, is on the bank of Hi Lake. 
Its district has forests, pastures and fruit orchards. Some 
metals are mined and refined near the city. 

Kashgar (Sulif a BK i& j^) has caravan trade with Russia. 
The country round is very rich. 




Typbs op Caravan Mbn 



Yarkand (Sachofu ^ ^ j^) is ^ market town where mer- 
chants come from India (pp ^), Persia (jg^ ^', Afghanistan 
(H % VT) iiiid Russia. 
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Tihwafu or Urumchi is » rich city, and a centre of govern- 
ment. 

Khotaii (10 OS), oil the road to Tibet, is famous for its sand- 
buried ruins. 

Hami (B& ^) is a small but strong city. There is a great 
ditch for irrigation. 

Turfan (± :gi §) is a military centre. 

Sinkiang is connected with China by a great road from 
Kansu which passes Liangchowfu, Kanchow, Suchow, Ansi- 
chow (^ ® iltl) and Hami. One branch, the Great North Road, 
runs to Tihwafu (Urumchi) and on to Ilifu. Another branch, 
the Great South Road, leads to Yarkand and Kashgar. Both of 
these roads are caravan routes. Another road goes from 
Ansicliow to Khotan and Yarkand. On this road were formerly 
fertile districts and 
prosperous cities, 
but the sand has 
made the desert larg- 
er and the fertile 
places very small. 
Explorers . find that 
the sand has buried 
ancient cities. As 
the province is 1,100 
miles broad, it takes 
many months to tra- 
vel from China to 
its more important 
cities. 




Types of Yarkandi Women 



Sinkiang has 3,500 miles of telegraph and not one mile of 
railway. The Russians have developed their land in Central 
Asia by building railways, digging irrigation canals and sending 
in many settlers. Chinese Turkestan would be as rich as 
Russian Turkestan, if railways, irrigation and settlers would 
come. 
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Crossing the feozen Yakkand River 

The great needs of Sinkiang are a strong military system 
to protect it from danger, water and irrigation to reclaim barren 
places, and improved roads and railways to make it more truly 
a part of the Chinese dominions. 




Street scene in Yarkand 
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TIBET (0 ii) 

Area 463,000 square miles 

CAPITAL, LHASA (^ M) 

Tibet is the highest plateau in the world. It is a large 
douiitry, with but few people. Travellers sometimes call it 
"The Forbidden Land." 

The great mountain ranges of Tibet are (1) the Kwenlun 
system, whose main ridge separates Tibet from Sinkiang and 
whose branches spread through northern Tibet ; (2) the Hima- 
layas, highest of mountains, on the south between Tibet and 
India; (3) the Trans-Himalaya (#ji±#l|ti%) , a high rang© 
parallel to and north of the Himalayas. 




Himalaya Mountains 

In these mountains of Tibet rise the great rivers of eastern 
and southern Asia, the Hwang Ho, the Yangtse, the Mekong 
(Jilt tr.), the Irrawady {^i^%^n), the Brahmaputra (m^ 
M Vb' il) and the Indus (f|l ^ M). 
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Tibet has a 
large number of 
mountain lakes, 
with beautiful 
scenery. Some of 
them are sacred 
and are visited by 
pilgrims from In- 
dia. 

In the Tibet- 
an mountains are 
found the highest 
and largest gla- 
ciers. 

Tibet is re- 

N^ ^ " 'm ^%^ ported to be rich 

Tibetan Pkayek Mill in mineral wealth, 

but it is doubtful whether her minerals can be mined at a 

profit. Gold dust from Eastern Tibet is brought to Szechwan, 

to buy tea. 

Production is backward because of barren land and un- 
favourable climate. There are many monks but not many 
farmers. Animal raising is the principal industry. 

Of Tibetan animals, the yak is most important. It is a 
strong beast of burden. Tibet has also mountain ponies and 
sheep. The chief product is wool. 

Lhasa, the capital, has been the seat of the Chinese Resi- 
dent, and, at usual times, of the Dalai Lama (MM'M ft)- There 
is a great building for the priests which is called the Potala. 
Lhasa is a city of priests, and is visited by great numbers of 
pilgrims. 

Shigatse ( 1^ fllj), or Tashi-Lunpo (;|:L # # ^), is the 
residence of the Tashi Lama. Like Lhasa it is a sacred city, to 
which many pilgrims go. 

By treaty, three Tibetan towns are open to foreign traders. 
Their trade is with India. These are Gyangtse {XL Ifc), Gartok 
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( JD tE 'fi), and Yatung (3S ^), all in southern Tibet. Gyang. 
tse is the most important market town in Tibet. The British 
have a trade agent here to take care of the interests of Indian 
traders. Gartok is a trading town where fairs are held. Yatung 
is a lonely village at the gateway between India and Tibet. 




A LOADED TAK 

The great roads from China to Tibet are two in number. 
The better one enters from Szechwah, passing the border towns 
of Yachowfu im )W M), Tatsienlu (fr |§ IS), Litang (S ^) and 
Beitang (E, ^), and goes across Tibet to Lhasa. A more 
northern road starts from KansUj and passing Siningfu crosses 
Ching Hai to Lhasa. 

The Tibetan people are good-natured but unprogressive. 
They have many unpleasant custbms, quite ditfcrent from those 
of China or other countries. Thcit- life, govetnmeht, family- 
system and burial have many curious ifeatui-efe. 

The Chinese Government has for the most part allowed 
the Tibetan domestic affairs to be managed by Tibetans, but the 
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military and diplomatic matters must be decided by Chinese 
officers. 

The Tibetan state has a priestly organization, the two heads 
of which are the Tashi Lama and the Dalai Lama. The Tashi 
Lama controls religious afifairs, the Dalai Lama fleuls with 
worldly affairs. The Tashi Lama is a good man of fine char- 
acter. But the bad actions of the Dalai Lama have caused 
much trouble. His dealings with the Russians caused the 
English to invade Tibet. Afterward he travelled in Mongolia 
and North China, claiming rights he ought not to have. 
When he returned to Tibet, he acted so improperly that the 
Chinese Resident had to take away his power. 




i'hb great bhick tea koad 
Ears of cokn drying under the eaves of houses 

In the reign of Kien-lung |g ^ (1736-1796) China drove 
out Mongolian and Indian invaders, and made her control 
stronger. In the fighting at that time, Chinese soldiers crossed 
the mountains and burned the capital of the bravest people in 
India. 
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RESOURCES 

Vegetable Resources. China is the largest agricultural 
country. The plain of Eastern China is the most fertile and 
densely-peopled portion of the world. 

The most important food products are cereals. The plains 
of the central and southern provinces produce great quantitiea 
of rice. Those of the northern provinces and Manchuria have 
many wheat fields. 

The mul- 
berry leaf is the 
food of the silk- 
worm, so the 
mulberry tree is 
cultivated in 
many parts of 
the country. 

China is the 
home of the tea 
plant, and the 
terraced hills of 
the central and 
eastern provinces grow the finest quality of tea. 

A great official, Sir Robert Hart, said that the Chinese 
people are fortunate because they have the best food in the 
world, rice; the best drink in the world, tea; and the best cloth 
in the world, silk. 

China is a great producer of cotton, but not a great cotton 
manufacturer. Her people raise cotton, and dress in cotton 
cloth. With industrial improvement, China will weave more 
of her own cotton into cloth for her people. Chinese cotton ia 
principally produced in the moist river valleys. 

China produces a great deal of tobacco, but not enough for 
the needs of her smokers. The best quality comes from Kansu, 
but the largest quantity from the Yangtse Valley. 




Silk REsuNa 
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Of vegetable products, China to-day stands most in need of 
timber. Some provinces like Fukien and Fengtien still have 
much forest wealth. But in many provinces, the great forests 
of former times have been cut down. As a result, the flow of 
rivers has been irregular, and soil from the mountains has been 
washed away, leaving bare rocks. If the forests had been 
preserved, rivers would not cause so much damage by flood at 
one season and little water at another. North China has 
suffered most from loss of trees. 




KsBLINa SILK 

Chinese people are very careful farmers. Their irrigation 
systems are well-planned and their fields are well cared for. 
The products of the farms are good both in quality and quantity. 
But both quality and quantity might be improved by the use of 
modern scientific methods. The uew schools of agriculture 
ought to have good results in teaching men how to cultivate 
with greater advantage. 

Though Chinese farms are tilled like gardens by many 
diligent Chinese farmers, still the country cannot grow all the 
food it needs. This is because some of the provinces have too 
many farmers, while other parts of the country have few. 
The Three Eastern Provinces and Mongolia would have great 
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agricultural wealth if 
they had plenty of 
Chinese farmers to cul- 
tivate their open lands. 

The bamboo grows 
in all the warmer prov- 
inces and can be used 
for almost every pur- 
pose. Furniture, paper, Pi..anting rice 
food, tools, parts of ships, are some of the many bamboo 
products. 

The beans of Fengtien and Hupeh are an important com- 
mercial product. 

Formerly China was a great producer of opium, but the 
strict measures of the Government have forced the farmers 
to stop cultivating it. A smaller supply of opium means a larger 
supply of rice, as the farmers are now planting rice instead of 
poppies. 

Strawbraid from the northern provinces is an important 
product for the export trade. 

Sugar cane is grown in South China. It is proposed to 
grow sugar heets in Chihli. 

The south coast provitices produce delicious fruit. Fine 
lichees, pineapples, oranges and other varieties of fruit are 
plentiful. 

Rape-seed and sesamun seeds are used and exported. 

Seaweed and sea plants useful for food are found along th» 
coast. 

AniUaal Besoutces. The most useful of China's animals 
is the silkworm. It thrives in many provinces. 

Some parts of China are so poor in work animals that men 
must do work which could more properly be done by beasts of 
burden. Other parts, such as Mongolia, might easily supply 
the country with all the horses and cattle needed. Wider roads 
in the country districts and cities would allow animals to draw 
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loads in the central provinces as they do in the North. In the 
great plains, food for men is so needed that there is little room 
for raising food for animals. So in places where there are 
many men we find few animals, while in Mongolia, where men 
are few, animals are many. 

Different beasts of burden are used in different parts of the 
country. In Mongolia and parts of the North, camels carry 
goods along caravan routes. Horses and donkeys are much 
used, especially in the mountainous regions. The buffalo is a 
great helper in agriculture in the central and southern plains. 
In Tibet, the yak is the most useful animal. 




McLB LrrTER of the Nosth 



The rivers and coasts of China are filled with fishes good 
for food. Delicious shell-fish abound. 

Great flocis of birds furnish work for hunters and meat for 
the people. Domestic fowls are plentiful. 

In the more thinly-settled provinces and dependencies are 
many wild beasts, whose furs are an important product. In the 
North and on the Tibetan border are bears, wolves and foxes. 
There are some tigers and panthers in the southwest. 
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Mongolia and Eastern Tibet produce mush taken from the 
musk deer. 

Wax insects are found in some parts of Szechwan. 

In Mongolia are great herds of sheep, whose wool is the 
chief product of tha,t dependency. Hides also are exported. 
Fine hams are made from the flesh of Yunnan and Chekiang 
pigs. Pigs and poultry from the middle Yangtse Valley are 
being sold in Europe. 

Mineral Beaources. China is rich in mineral resources. 
When her mines are rightly developed, China will be one of the 
richest of countries. China has great quantities both of precious 
metals and industrial metals. China is especially rich in coal 
and iron, the two minerals most useful for manufactures. 
Both hard and soft coal are plentiful. The hard coal or 
«n«/iracife is useful for factories; the soft or bituminous coal is 
good for heating and household uses. Some of the richest coal- 
fields in the world are in North China, especially in Shansi, 
Honan and Chihli. Great coal deposits are also found in the 
Three Eastern Provinces, in Shantung, in Szechwan, in 
Hunan, in Kiangsi, in Anhwei, and in the southwestern 
provinces. 

China is also very rich in iron, most of which is found in 
Northern China, not far from the coal mines. In the western 
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mountains, much iron lies waiting for miners. China's great 
iron works are at Hanyang in Hupeh, where iron ore may be 
brought from the North by rail, and from the West by water. 
At the Hanyang works, the ore is refined and made into wrought 
iron and steel, and the articles which are manufactured from 
them. 

The mountains of Western China are known to contain 
stores of gold and silver, and those of Yunnan have precious 
stones as well. By the old, crude way of mining, only small 
profits might be gained, but by the use of modern, scientific and 
commercial methods, rich mining enterprises could develop 
China's mineral wealth. 

The mineral wealth of the country is not fully known, but 
almost every useful mineral has been found in some part of 
Chinese territory. Copper, antimony, nickel, tin, lead, zinc and 
petroleum have been found in the interior and outlying pro- 
vinces. The examination and study of the mineral resources of 
China is a work of great present need. A careful scientific 
survey of the land would be of great value in proving the 
sources of the wealth of China, and the possibility of future 
development. 

The white clay found on the border between Kiangsi and 
Anhwei furnishes material for the famous porcelain manufac- 
tures of Kingtehchen. In many other parts of the country, clay 
suitable for making earthenware and pottery is found. 

The salt industries in the coast provinces extract salt from 
sea water, but in inland regions, such as Mongolia and Sze- 
chwan, salt is taken from wells in the earth. 

In many places, hills and mountains supply granite suitable 
for arches, bridges and great buildings. 

The development of the varied resources of the Chines© 
provinces will lead to very important results. To use the words 
of a great thinker, " The coal and general mineral wealth of 
China with the vast and highly trained, frugal, and capable 
population, will, during the coming century, make China the 
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industrial centre of the world, and the Pacific the chief theatre 
of commerce."* 

The minerals of China, if mined on a system by which the 
•Government could share the profits of the companies, would 
bring in enough money to pay all the debts of China. In order 
io open up this vast source of wealth, good mining laws are 
needed, which will protect the rights of merchants and miners 
■as well as those of the Government. To make the mines pay, 
modern methods must be used, and railways must be built to 
carry the minerA^s from the mineis to the markets. China needs 
many men skilled in engineering to develop her mines and 
build her railways, and help to make her stronger and richer. 
A number of able men are helping their country in this way 
now. China must guard her mineral rights and develop her 
^reut resources. 

Foreign mining interests In China at present are : 

1. The Kaiping and Tangshan coal mines in northeastern Chihli, operat- 
'Cd by the Chinese Engineering and Mining Company (English) ; 

2. The Shansi and Honan coal and iron mines, operated by the English 
Peking Syndicate ; 

3. The Fashun (^ )lg) coal mines in Fengtien, operated by the Japanese 
Jlailway Company; 

4. The coal mines near Harbin, operated by Russians ; 

5. The Shantung coal mines, operated by Germans ; 

6. The antimony mines in Hunan, operated by Germans. 

•Eeinsch. World Politics, page lU 
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HIGHWAYS OF COMMERCE 

Several routes connect China with the rest of the world. 

1. The great sea-route to Europe. — English, German, 
French and Japanese mail steamers leave China for Europe 
-every few days. They sail by way of Shanghai, Hongl?;ong, 
Singapore (^ M W , Colombo ( Pf ® fii^) , Aden (3g T), the 
Suez Canal (iP ^ ±' ^ inl) and the Mediterranean Sea (Jijj t^ ^). 
It takes about four weeks for mail, and five weeks for freight to 
"Come tliis wa}- from Nortliern Europe. 

2. The great land-route to Europe- — Twice a week 
miil trains by the Trans-Siberian Railway start from Dairen, 
Vladivostok and Harbin. From Shanghai to Moscow (^M^^) 
is twelve days; from Shanghai to London {jsS Uc) , fourteen and 
^ half. ' This is the quickest way io send letters to Europe, but 
it is too expensive for freight. 

3. The sea-route to Australia (M i^ M 3&) .—English, 
Oerman and Japanese steamers take about twenty days from 
Hongkong to Sydney (# jB)- 

4. The sea-routes to America- — English, American 
and Japanese steamers sail to North America across the Pacific 
i'Jk ^ v¥) by way of Japan. Ships from Shanghai to San 
Francisco (H f^ IB ® ^ ^, III S ^ lU :fc ^) by Honolulu 
(W.^ UJ) take twenty-four days; those by the northern route 

■several days less. 

There are very important short trade routes from China to 
her near neighbours, — Japan, Korea, Eastern Siberia, Siam, 
Indo-China and the Philippine Islands (^p ;^ ^ ^ ^). 

Within China, most of the commerce is carried by the 
great water routes. Steamers sail up the Yangtse Eiver to 
Ichang and up the Si Kiang to Wuchow. Steam launches tow 
trains of boats along many smaller rivers and canals. On the 
■coa:rt, steamers carry passengers and cargo from port to port. 
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Many steamers take 
part in the home trade 
of China. There are 
British, Japanese, Ger- 
man and French lines 
as well as Chinese 
companies. On river 
and coast under the 
Chinese flag sail the 
good ships of the China 
Merchants' Steam Nav- 
igation Company ($| 
mUS^m)- Careful 
navigation and good 
business management 
have made this Com- 
pany very successful. 

Schools of Naviga- 
tion are being establish- 
ed where Chinese students may be trained to become officers of 
Chinese ships. 

While steamers carry large cargoes at fast speed,. much 
trade continues to go by the older sailing boats, the junks. 
Long voyages on coast and river are made by the expert sailors 
who man these freight-carrying boats. The important Chinese 
fisheries are all carried on by men in small boats. 

In past times, Chinese engineers dug great canals to help 
commerce and irrigation. The chief of these is the Grand 
Canal, by which ships formerly sailed from Hangchow to 
Tientsin. To-day, launch-trains and junks sail on the Canal 
between important cities in Northern Chekiang and in Kiangsu, 
but in other provinces the Canal has become unfit for boat 
travel. If the engineers of the present will improve the Canal, 
and make it once more a great highway of commerce, they will 
do good service to the nation. 
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Different parts of China have long been connected by land 
and water routes which are not suited to China's rapidly- 
increasing commerce. In the present age of steam, railways 
are being built to take the place of the ancient roads between the 
provinces. 

Communications . — 

China has an efficient post- 
office, which gives Chinese 
letter- writers the cheapest 
service in the world . Her 
telegraph lines extend to 
the most distant political 
cities in the country. 
Chinese rivers and coasts 
have many light-houses 
and beacons to make 
navigation safe. For the 
eilective postal, lights and 
customs services, China 
may thank that great 
Englishman, Sir Robert 
Hart, who served the 
country faithfully for more 
than fifty years. 




Canal scene, Soochow 
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RAILWAYS 



China will aurely build many great railways to develop 
her resources and supply the needs of her people. Railways not 
only bring materials to market and improve commerce, but help 
to make a nation more united. 

The railways of the present only serve a portion of the 
broad land of China. They must be extended and improved so 
that they may help more in the great work of making 
China richer and stronger. 




South Mauchdeia Express 

The railway from Peking to Hankow Cp^M^^) connects 
the greatest city of North China with the greatest city of 
Central China. The bridge across the Yellow River (^ M ^ 
^) is a marvellous work of engineering. 

The Railways of North China form the oldest railway 
system of China. They run from Peking to Tientsin and 
from Tientsin to Fengtien (Mukden) (^ ^) and Newchwang 
(^ ^) in Manchuria. Money gained from this system has been 
used (1) to build other railways, (2) to pay for army training, 
and (3) to support technical schools. 

The new line from Tientsin to Pukow (^ O) (^ M @ ^) 
on the Yangtse {^ =f XL) opposite Nanking will do the work 
formerly done by the Grand Canal Gl jfi fSj)- 

The Shanghai-Nanking Railway (M W ^ i^) runs across 
the fertile plain of Kiangnan (flC ^). It helps the Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway to join Peking with Shanghai. 
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The Kiangsu-Chekiang Rail- 
way (M ^ 1 fiS K^; from Shanghai 
to HangchoAv 'JirC'M) and Ningpo 
iW W) aids the development of 
Northern Ghehiang. 

The Canton-Kowloon Railway 
(H X ^ ^) connects Hongkong (^ 
^; and Canton [M iW). When the 
railway between Hankow and Canton 
(% ^ M 8&) is completed, there will 
be a direct line between Hongkong 
and the Yangtse. This will surely 
increase the commerce of Southern 
and Central China. 

The Yunnan railway (JS j@ ^ 
^), with its many tunnels and 
bridges, runs from Yunnanfu (S ^ 
^) to Hanoi (M ft) in French Indo- 
China (^ M PP Jt 5c il5). This line 
provides Eastern Yunnan with an 
outlet to the sea. 

The Shantung (|lj fg.) railway 
between Kiaochow (^ ffl) and 
Tsinanfu (P^ ^ )t) (# ^ ^ g&) is 
doing much to develop the mineral 
wealth of Shantung. 

The railways which meet the 
Peking-Hankow line (^ SI ^ If&) 
in Chihli (it W) and Honan (M W 
reach some of the richest coal and 
iron districts of the world. 

The Peking-Kalgan (5g ^ P ) 
Railway (:^ 55 ^ ^) runs from 
Peking to the borders of Mongolia 
{M iS^- It was built entirely by 
Chinese engineers. 
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The Manchurian railways C^ H ^' ^ KJ) are part of the 
fast route between China and Europe (^ M Ci jJH) '"^o Siberia 
(ffi f6 M ?S)- The railways of South Manchuria have done 
much to develop the bean trade of the Liao Valley Jg fBJ g£ ^). 




Kalgan Railway and the Great Wall 
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COMMERCIAL PRESS SCIENCE READERS 
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A series of supplementary readers in fi^p* books, which are 
graded in style and diction . ' ' The Useful Knowledge Eeader, ' ' 
which has been approved by the Board of Education at Peking, 
and revised and enlarged by the author, forms the First Book, 
The Second Book deals with Zoology and Physiology, including 
Hygiene ; the Third Book treats of Botany and Agriculture, 
with special reference to conditions in China; the Fourth Book 
has Physical Geography and Astronomy for its subject-matter, 
while the Fifth Book takes up Chemistry and Physics, with 
many applications to the industries of to-day. 

Professor Gee is eminently fitted for writing these Science 
Readers. He is a devoted student of science and he has been 
an enthusiastic teacher of science in China for about nine 
years. His intimate contact with Chinese students has enabled 
him to appreciate their difficulties, and because of his sympa- 
thetic interest in things Chinese he has succeeded in taking the 
Chinese point of view remarkably well. As a consequence, 
these books embody up-to-date researches in science with 
adaptation to conditions in China, while the style is simple, 
direct, and free from puzzling constructions. 

These books are intended to prepare students for the 
serious study of science, hence technical and scientific terms 
are gradua^ introduced. In order to smooth the path of 
progress of our students as much as possible, Anglo-Chinese 
notes, explaining the idiomatic phrases and giving the Chinese 
equivalents for the technical terms of science, are supplied at 
the end of each book. 

Vol. I $0.70 

„ II 0.70 

„ III 0.90 

„ VI 1.20 

,, V 1.00 
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A MODERN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

TRANSLATED INTO CHINESE 

$s.oo 

"We have seen quite a number of Anglo-Chinese 
dictionaries, but for a oile-volume book this appears to us to be 
the most useful one. . . . It is not only handy and accurate, 
but contains the necessary vocabulary for everyday use and 
scholars will find it of great service. Not only is it useful for 
the scholar, but foreigners living in China will find it a great 
help." 

— Shangnai Mercury. 



"The increasing number of English speaking Chinese 
has brought about a rich contribution to the field of lexicography, 
and an important addition has recently been made to Anglo- 
Chinese lexicons by the publication by the Commercial Press, 
Ltd. , of ' A Modern Dictionary of the English Language 
Translated into Chinese.' Printed on good paper and bound 
in an attractive style this work is at once inexpensive and 

valuable The body of the Dictionary occupies 

nearly one thousand pages and is supplemented at the end by a 
useful list of Romanized names of the provinces and principal 
cities of China. The spellings are based on Collins, the Oxford 
Press Rules and Murray's New English Dictionary, and the 
etymology on the last mentioned authority and Skeat's Concise 
Etymological Dictionary. The materials being drawn from the 
most reliable sources, and obsolete and uncommon words being 
purposely left out, this new work mark^ a distinct departure 
from similar works published by the same firm. The definitions 
are precise and lucid and each one is followed by its Chinese 
equivalent in terse form, so that Chinese students who have not 
yet obtained a purely English dictionary will have half their 

expense saved As a book for handy reference 

containing a vocabulary for every-day use this new Dictionary 
fills a unique position and is certain to win the favor of all 
Anglo-Chinese schools." 

— The National Review, Shanghai. 
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